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On the Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins. 


HE alteration that has gradually taken place in the mo- 

ney transactions of Great Britain, within the last twenty 
years, cannot have escaped the notice of persons who are but 
little in the habit of observation; but the manifest change 
lately effected by speculations in paper currency, a change, not 
Jess alarming than general, has awoke the attention and ex- 
cited the enquiries of many persons, in both public and pri- 
vate life. 

For some time past specie has been scarce, and ’tis getting 
scarcer through the kingdom every day. For the last twelve 
months, ithas been difficult to meet with’a solitary guinea in 
- payment ; now and then only one is to be seen; though they 
seldom travel in company, but ’tis likely, from the avidity with 
which they are sought after, we must soon bid adieu to the 
sight of them altogether. This, however much to be Ja- 
mented, is not worse than the difficulties generally felt from the 
growing scarcity of small change. ‘The latter, indeed, is only 
a consequent of the former, for as guineas disappear, half gui- 
neas and seven-shilling pieces, while they bear a clear relative 
value thereto, will speedily follow. Not only small gold, but 
the silver coins also are rapidly withdrawing frony circulation, 
aod that of every kind, the intrinsic worth of which is nearly 
equal to the common currency. At most of the out-ports 
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——_ are purchasing specie ata premium, and very likely 
aveé-agents also in the interior of the kingdom to collect for 
them. From one to two shillings, and sometimes more, is of. 
fered as a douceur, above the legal value of guineas to obtain 
them ; and the country bank notes, which swarm in every place, 
unfortunately facilitate the means of doing so. These supply 
the place of guineas, &c. and alarmingly “deprec iate the value 
of mouey, while the precious likenesses of our beloved sove- 
reign; are thus easily and cruelly taken from us, and trans- 
ported. 

[t is common to charge the itinerant Jews with the purchase 
of-etineas, and other law coins, and many of them are, no 
doubt, guilty ; but there are some trading Christians who can- 
pot innocently cast the first stone at them. While real mor 1ey 
bears a greater price abroad than’ at home, we may expect it 
to bec landestinely withdrawn, for the difference of price will 
operate as a bounty for its exportation; but why should the 
injurious practice be Gverlooked, or indirectly countenanced 
by im proper cre: lit and flimsy paper, which are pregnant with 
jacreasing and fatal seis? The unlimited extension of coun 
try bank tokens, lias not, in a national view, even a single ray 
ot hop > about it. 

In addition to the immense sums of money taken up for 
past subsidies, foreign loans, repeated expeditions, and the 
payment of trocps-abroad; no incousiderable quantity has 
been, and is continued to be, withdrawn from us by smug- 
glers, and captains of trading. vessels, (neutrals and British) 
who find it a necessary and valuable article to go to market 
with. By such means, together with the sums sent away by 
nioney dealers, and the small coin taken abroad by our army 
and navy, as well as the allowed traflic in foreign monies, we 
may readily account for the paucity thereof in circulation, and 
the perplexing deficiency of change to transact the ordinary 
concerns of trade. 

Not only persons in trade, but the overseers of parishes have 
been obliged to purchase small o ange occas ciagens and some 
of them, al ‘t the rates, and relieve the 
poor. There is no knowing, in 1 ed, where the exactions of 
avarice will stop. Tne tax, at pre at, is about two and a half 

‘per ceut. i. e. six-pence in the pound; and the increasing dee 
mand for change will aford a veady pretext, and becoine, it's 
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to be feared, an irresistible ivducement to those Liberal-minded 
‘gentry to-even double or treble it. 

[f it be-illegal to pass the current coins of the realin for 
less than their established value, why should it not be equally 
so to pass them for more than such value? And the latter is 
always Gove when chancze is disposed o/, for the purcha-er te 
ceives less than the value, the legal aud established — of 
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his bills as an equivalent, This kind of domestic extortion ‘is 
certainly to be prevented, and the means of prevention would 
check also the exportation of British money. A complete cure 
for the latter, perhaps, cannot be applied, as some specie will al- 
ways be finding its way out of the kingdom ; but this‘can be 
no reason why interested individuals should be indulged in 
collecting it, at an advanced price, with impunity. Those who 
purchase in such a way, have always ready means to dispose 
of it again, whereby it is entirely withdrawn from circulation, 
and sent abroad to certain advantage, but to the equally cer- 
tain and growing injury of our internal trade and commerce. 
The evil is extensive, and charged with serious and alarming 
consequences ; itis already severely felt, and calls, imperiously 
calls, for a speedy and effectual remedy, as far as any remedy 
can possibly be applied to such a subject. Public interest, 
aud the manifest urgen:y of the case, invite serious attention, 
and loudly proclaim no time is to be lost. 

If what is alledged be true, (and that it is so, is painfully il- 
lustrated by the state of most parts of the country) then it 
may be fairly reiterated, that no time is to be lost in attempting 
to save the little specie that remains with us, for the purposes 
of trade, the payment of labour, and the support of credit ; 
and this is rendered the more pressingly urgent, not only from 
the low ebb to which specie is already reduced, but for the ex- 
press purpose of timely preventing the fabrication of smaller 
money bills, of bills of less nominal value than those we have 
already. Without some such step there is no other alternative 
to be expected, and then the issue of paper crowns and half- 
crowns must receive countenance and support from public nes 
cessity. Itis far better, however, to prevent the chance of any 
paper coinage more trivial than what is' now in circulation 
among us, and endeavour, by suitable means, to promptly call 
into use the specie we have yet left, as well as to recall some 
part of what we have unfortunately lost. If supplies of bal- 
lion cannot be had, to replace, by a new coinage, what has 
been drained from us, and, from the awkward -state of the 
continent, with the general suspension of its trade, no turn in 
our favour can be given to the course of exchange ; it would 
be a fair expedient to either alter the standard weight of our 
coins, or reduce their real worth by the addition of alloy, yet 
not so as to affect either their names or nominal value. Some- 


thing like this was obliged to be done after the first coinage of 


penny-pieces by Messrs. Bolton and Co. [rom the advance 
on the raw material, it exceeded in price the value of the new 
money; and the latter was evidently withdrawn to be re- 
melted for purposes of manufacture. The weight of the last 
Copper coinage was in course prudently altered, and the reduc- 
tien has not only preserved it for general use, but happily pre- 
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vented imitation. Even French crowns, from the high price 
of silver, are now bought up for exportation and the cracible, 
ata premium. The currency of the re-stamped dollars of the 
bank of England is above the market price of silver, so much 
80, as to offer no temptation to money dealers; and, hence, we 
are certain to retain them, and such ought to be the case, in- 
deed, with all our other coins. 

Whenever the prices of bullion, at home or abroad, exceed 
the standard value of our gold and silver coins, from either the 
accustomed supplies falling short, or the quantity taken up by 


manufacturers for purposes of trade and fashion, nothing will 


so effectually prevent their retura to the crucible, as a prudent 
reduction in their lawful weight, or sterling worth. And, how- 
ever much the money markets may vary elsewhere, such a mea- 
sure must have a stronger tendency to retain them at hand, 
than any legal restrictions or accumulated penalties. 

The object to be kept in view is two-fold, viz. to prevent the 
exportation of gold and silver coin; and the sale or exchange 
of either for more or dess than their legal denominatian. Ia 
the internal economy of the state, no subjeet of greater weight, 
either in itself or consequences, can searcely present itself to 
the mind. Our home trade labours under many embarrase 
ments from the want of small change, for the want of a sufi- 
ciency to maintain a regular exchange between the consumer 
and retuil dealer; and, from the partial absence. of precious 
metals, the credit of domestic commerce has been so fat 
broken in upon, as to depress its value in a correspondent ratio, 
Hence, the adoption of some legislative, or other means, to 
remedy the evils complained of, would confer an invaluable 
benefit on the country ; and a royal proclamation, forbidding 
the continuance of such mal-practices, would operate an im- 
mediate and extensive advantage. We are all so deeply inte 
rested therein, that, ’tis difficult to say who is the most so ; for 
when the circulating medium of a community sinks in value, 
or is composed almost wholly of paper, the peasant cannot but 
feel it in his wages, and the prince also in his expences, The 
"present moment therefore affords a proud opportunity to be 
nefit the nation at large ; and should persons in power timely 
avail themselves of it, and effect a favourable change in out 
pecuniary intercourse with each other, they will at ance secure 
popular applause, and throw a lasting lustre about their exer 
tions and character, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


MARCUS. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 





COURT of CHANCERY, Lincolo’s-Inn Hall, Friduy, March 15. 
MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


Baroness De € trey, of Ruthwyn v. Lord Arden; her Daughter 
v. Baroness de Grey, of Ruthwyn. 


UDGMENT was this day pronounced by the Lord Chan- 
# cellor, in this interesting, difficult, and must important 
cause. The question turned on the following words, in the 
marriage settlement of the baroness, and ber deceased lord, 
De Grey, of Ruthwyn, viz. “ except in the event of an eldest 
male issue.” The only issue of the marriege is the infant 
daughter, the plaintiff in the cross bill, agaiust her mother, the 
first bill being filed against Lord Arden, merely as a trustee, to 
take the opinion of the court upon the desceut of the estates 
in question, which were se.tled by the late Lord Sussex, to the 
uses of this marriage, and to the younger children entail, but 
if no such issne, then to the use of the husband and wife, and 
the survivor of them and their heirs. 

It was prayed of the chancellor, either to make new words 
in place of the words of exception, or to put such construce 
tion on the aforesaid terms, as would Iet in the heiress as if she 
had been male, in order to continue the descent, or give effi- 
éacy to the settlement, which was so defective, that there 
might have been issue of the marriage left wholly unprovided 
for, contrary to the natural wishes and real intentions of the 
parties. 

His lordship observed, that after the learned arguments he 
had heard from the bar, and the long consideration he had 
given to this question, he found himself wholly unable to res 
lieve the daughter from the exceptive words of the settlement, 
notwithstanding the hardship of the case. He decreed the 
possession of all the estates in question to the Baroness De 
Grey of Ruthwyn, as the survivor and executrix of her de- 
ceased lord. 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the first cause, and for the de- 
fendant in the second. 





OXFORD SPRING ASSIZES. 
QUELCH @. GEARING. 
THIS was a cause, tried at the above assizes, and is particu- 


larly interesting to the volunteer cavalry, and likewise to the 
sporting 
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sporting world in general. An ornamented silver cup, value 
50 guineas, was given by the officers of the first Berks regi. 
ment of cavalry, to be run for by horses which had neve 
started for any regular plate. The plaintiff's half-bred mare, 
Careless, was proved to be fully qualified. The defendant’; 
horse, King Alfred, was ascertained to have previously run at 
Northampton and other races. Colonels Dundas and Stead; 
Captain Lord Folkestone, and many others, fully established the 
plaintiff's case. The defendant endeavoured to avail himself 
of the possibility of the eup not being intrinsically worth 30}, 
which amount (as the object of the contest,) is necessary to 
the constituting of a legal race. This attempt .was regurded 
by the court as frivolous, and a verdict was consequently given 
im favour of the plaintiff, for the sum of 53). 17s. 2d. which 
was proved by Colonel Stead to be the price paid for the « up. 





SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. 





[From Sir Jovah Barrington’s “ Historic Anecdotes of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ineland.”] 


BE Barbe Irish people have been as little known, as they have 

been grossly defamed, to the rest of Europe: nor is it 
from what they nave done, but from the means by which they 
have been seduced or goaded to do it, that an impartial world 
will judge of their intellect, or appreciate the value or the dis- 
position of their country. 

The monstrous and incredible fictions of ignorant and foreign 
authors bave, from the earliest ages, been employed, tu excite 
the contempt of the English nation toward the Irish people. 
The lengths, to which English writers have proceeded in pursuit 
of this object, would surpass all belief, were not the facts proved 
by histories written under the immediate eye and sanction of 
Irish government; histories replete with falsehood, which, 
combined with the still more mischievous misrepresentations of 
modern writers, form all together a mass of the most cruel 
calumnies that ever weighed down the character of a meritori- 
ous people. 

This system however was not without its meaning. From 
the reign of Elizabeth perfect unanimity among the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland has been falsely considered as likely to give her 
a population and a power almost incompatible with subjec- 
tion. 

Not only the distinct classes of society, but also the inhabi- 
tants of the several provinces of Ireland, were distinguished 
from each other by different characteristic qualities. Leinstes, 
the pale of the ancient English settlers; Connaught, the re- 
treat 
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treat of the aboriginal Irish; Munster, the general abode of 
Jrish and of foreigners; and Ulster, the residence of Scottish 
colonists ; were inhabited by people nearly as distinct from each 
other in natural disposition, as the sources whence they respec- 
tively derived their origin. 

The first landing of the English in Ireland under Strongbow 
was in the province of Leinster; and a certain district, called 
the English pale, was, for a great length of time, possessed b 
those settlers. It was extremely singular, that, when English- 
men had resided any considerable time in Ireland, they began to 
adopt the ILrish customs and habits, and were designated by 
their countrymen by the title of “ the degenerate English of 
the pale.” One district in the county of Wexford (the barony 
of Forth) still retains many of the ancient customs of the old 
English settlers. 

Queen Elizabeth, and, after her, Cromwell, almost depopu- 
lated Ireland by miiitary executions. The latter drove the ori- 
ginal natives of Ireland across the river Shannon, and cooped 
them up in the province of Connaught, the most barren and 
uncultivated in the kingdom. ‘Thus secluded, and totally under 
the guidance of their priests and the influence of their super- 
stition, they continued far behind the other provinces in every 
point of improvement. The greater proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of that province are catholics; and they retain the pecu- 
Jiarities of the original Irish character much more strongly im- 
pressed than the people of the other provinces. The language, 
universally spoken among the lower orders, is Irish : but, in 
sone parts, they speak Latin with great fluency. 

Munster, situate on the borders of the Atlantic, had a consi- 
deiable intercourse with foreigners; and that part which is on 
ihe sea-coast was frequented by foreign merchants. Kilkeany, 
in the centre of that proviuce, was occasionally the seat of 
government; and parliaments were held there. Munster 
contains by far the best lands and the finest peasantry in lre- 
land. 

Uister, opposite to the Scottish coast, is peopled principally 
by persons of Scottish origin, who had, from time to time dur- 
ing the civil wars of Ireland, been brought over as auxiliaries 
fiom their own country: and, finding Ireland a more frauitfal 
region than that which had given them birth, they here fixed 
their abode; a practice still very prevaient with the Scots, 
They are more industrious, and more regular in all their deai- 
ings, than the inh»biants of the other provinces. Ulster is 
more populous, fuli of manutacturing towns, and a thriving 
people. They are protesiant dissenters in point of reugion. 

The class of wealthy, industrious veomcn, which has contrie 
buted so largely to form the independent manner and charac- 
terof the English pale, was much too scantily interspersed 
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throughout the other parts of Ireland: there the ranks of go. 
ciety were more distinct, and the links of their connexion 
wider and more distant: the higher classes were too proud, 
and the lower too humble, to admit the possibility of an inti- 
mate association, without the interposition of unforeseen oo 
currences. 

The Lrish peasantry, who necessarily composed the great body 
of the population, combined in their character many of those 
singular and repugnant qualities which peculiarly designate the 
people of different nations; and this remarkable contrariety of 
characteristic traits pervaded almost the whole current of their 
natural dispositions. Laborious, yet lazy ; domestic, but dissi- 
pated ; accustomed to wants in the midst of plenty ; they sub- 
mit to hardships without repining, and bear the severest priva 
tions with stoic fortitude. The sharpest wit, and the shrewdest 
subtilty, which abound in the character of the Irish peasant, 
generally lie concealed under the semblance of dulness, or the 
appearance of simplicity; and his language, replete with the 
keenest humour, possesses an idiom of equivocation, which 
never fails successfully to evade a direct answer to an unwek 
come question. 

Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, the Irish peasant learns 
mankind without extensive intercourse, and has an instinctive 
knowledge of the world, without mingling in its societies : and 
never, in any other instance, did there exist an illiterate and 
uncultivated people who could display so much address and s9 
much talent in the ordinary transactions of life, as the Irish 
peasantry. 

Too hasty or too dilatory in the execution of their projects, 
they are sometimes frustrated by their impatience and impetu 
osity : at other times they fail through their indolence and pro- 
crastination ; and, without possessing the extreme vivacity of 
the French-or the cool phlegm of the English character, they 
feel all the inconvenience of the one, and experience the disad 
vantages of the other. 

in his anger furious without revenge, and violent without api- 
mosity ; turbulent and fantastic in his dissipation, ebriety dis- 
closes the inmost recesses of the Irish peasant’s character. His 
temper irascible, but good-natured ; his mind coarse and vale 
gar, yet sympathetic and susceptible of every impression ; he 
yields tov suddenly to the paroxysms of momentary impulse, of 
the seduction of pernicious example; and an implicit coaf- 
dence in the advice of a false friend, or the influence of an arte 
ful superior, not untrequently leads him to perpetrate the enor 
mities of vice, while he believes he is performing the exploits of 
virtue. 

The lrish peasant has, at all periods, been peculiarly disti» 
guisued fur unbounded but indiscriminate hospitality, which, 
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though naturally devoted to the necessities of a friend, is never 
denied hy him even to the distresses of an enemy. To be in 
want or in misery is the best recommendation to his disinte- 
rested protection: his food, his bed, his raiment, are equally 
the stranger’s as his own ; and, the deeper the distress, the more 
welcome is the sufferer to the peasant’s cottage. 

His attachments to his kindred and connexions are of the 
strongest nature. The social duties are intimately blended with 
the natural uncorrupted disposition of an Irish peasant; and, 
though covered with rags, oppressed with poverty, and perhaps 
with hunger, the finest specimens of generosity and heroism 
are to be found in his singular but unequalled character. 

A martial spirit and a love of desultory warfare is indigenous 
to the Irish people. Battle is their pastime: whole parishes 
and districts torm themselves into parties, which they denomi- 
nate factions: they meet, by appointment, at their country 
fairs: there they quarrel without a cause, and fight without an 
object ; and, having indulged their propensity and bound up 
their wounds, they return satisfied to their own homes, gene- 
rally without anger, and frequently in perfect friendship with 
each other. 

In general, the Irish are rather impetuously brave, than stea- 
dily persevering: their onsets are furious, and their retreats 
precipitate: but even death has for them no terrors, when they 
firmly believe that their cause is meritorious. Though exqui- 
sitely artful in the stratagems of warfare, yet, when actually in 
battle, their discretion vanishes before their impetuosity ; and, 
the most gregarious people under heaven, they rush torward 
in a crowd with tumultuous ardour, and without foresight or re- 
flexion whether they are advancing to destruction or to vic- 
tory. 

An enthusiastic attachment to the place of their nativity is 
another striking trait of the Lrish character, which neither time 
nor absence, prosperity nor adversity, can obliterate or dimi- 
nish. Wherever an Lrish peasant was born, there he wishes to 
die; and, however successful in acquiring wealth or rank in 
distant places, he returus with fond affection to renew his inter- 
course with the friends and companions of his youth and his 
obscurily. 


~ 








Mr. Gilpin’s Account of Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
Dorset, and Montgomery. 


HIS lady was the daughter of George Clifford, earl of 

Cumberland, one of the heroes of the gallantage of Eli- 
zibeth. This noble person distinguished himself ¢hiefly by 
Vol, 51. 2P his 
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his naval expeditions, on which he was suffered, in those frugal 
times, to expend a great portion of his patrimony. 

Lady Ann Clifford was only ten years of age, when her father 
died. But her education was conducted by two exccilent wo- 
men; her mother, a daugliter of the earl of Bedford, and af- 
terwards by her aunt the countess of Warwick. 

{n her early youth she married Lord Buckhurst, earl of Dor. 
set; with whom during a few years she lived very happily. But 

-he soon leaving her a widow, she married, six years after, Phi- 
hp earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

This nobleman, through the favour of James I. possessed, as 
a reward for bis great skill in the arts of hunting and hawking, 
a prodigious esiate ; not less, ut that time, than eighteen thou- 
sand pounds a year. His manner of living was sumptuous 
beyond example ; and his apparatus for field-sports magnifi- 
cent beyond belief. His dog-kennels were superb ; and his sta- 
bles vied with palaces. But his faleonry was his chiet pride; 
wate th he had furnished, at a wonderful expence, with birds of 

ame; and proper persons to manage, train, and exercise them. 

Here ends the history of P hilip earl of Pembroke, unless we 
add, that in private life, he was vicious, ignorant, and unlettered 
ina exprisiog degree ; and that in meng his character is 
Stained with ingratitude, and tergiversation, by the noble histo- 
rian of those unfortunate times. 

With this worthless man his unhappy lady lived near twenty 
years. During the latter part of his lite indeed he became so 
dissolute, that she was obliged to leave him. 

On the event of the earl of Pembroke’s death she immedi- 
ately laid out the whole plan of her future life; determining to 
retire into the north, and spend it on her own estate. 

Oliver Cromwell was, at this time, at the bead of affairs; 
whose hypocrisy and villainy the countess of Pembroke de- 
tested : and as she had too much spirit to conceal her senti- 
ments, it is probable, the protector was soon informed how lit 

tle she esteemed him. Her friends therefore knowing the Jea 
lousy of his temper, advised her not to be so profuse in build- 
ing; as they were weil assured, that as soon as she had built 
her castles, he would order them to be destroyed, But she an 
swered with great spirit, Let him destroy them if he will: 
but he shall surely find, that as often as he destroys them, { 
‘will rebuild the = white be leaves me a shilling in my pocket. 

She shewed her contempt for Cromwell, and her own high 
spirit, on another occasion. Her uncle had left her affairs s0 
involved, that she found herself under the necessity of recover 
ing some of ber rights by a tedious law-suit. The affair being 
re prese nted to Cromwell by the opposite party, he offered bis 
mediation. But she answered loftily, she would never accept 
it, while there was any law to be found in England. “ pier: 
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said she, “ does he imagine , th: at I, who refused to submit to 
King J ames, will submit to bim 

Her dislike to Cromwell was not founded on party, but on 
pictigle., ‘She had the same dislike afterwards to Charles, 
when she became acquainted \ vith the spirit of bis government. 
Ou being pressed by her friends, sometime afier the restoration, 
to go to cout: ee By no means, ” said she, “ unless | may be 
ai llowed to wear blinkers*. 

For the numberless acts of bounty, that flowed from her, she 
depended, under God, on two things, her regularity in keeping 
accounts ; and her great ec onomy. 

With regard to the former, in whatever castle she resided, 
an office was ke pt,in which all her receipts and disbursements 
were entered wit th commercial exactness. Of her private cha- 
tities she kept an account herself; but was so regular, that,-at 
any time by comparing it with her public accounts, she had, at 
once, ‘a complete view of the situation of her affairs: 

Her economy was equal to her exactness. Nothing was 
spent in vanity, Nothing was trifled away. All her family ex- 
pences were under the article of necessaries: and the very form 
of regularity, in which they constantly ran, made one vear a 
check upon another. 

The spirit, which she shewed in defending her tights, may 
perliaps be mentioned also among her plans of economy. 

It was a custom, on all her estates, for each tenant to pay, 
besides his wt an annual boon-hen, as it was called. ‘This had 
ever been acknowledged a just claim ; ; and is, L believe, to this 
day, paid on many of the great estates in the north, being ge- 
net ally eaisldeied as a me ward’s 8 perquisite. 

[t happened, that a rich clothier from Halifax, one Murga- 
troyd, having taken a tenement near Skipton, was called on “by 
the steward of the castle for his boon-hen. On his refusal to 
pay it, the countess ordered a suit to be commenced against 
him. He was obstinate, and she determined ; so it was car- 
ried into length. At last she recovered her hen; but at the 
expence of 2001. It is said, that after the affair was decided, 
she invited Mr. Mur gatroyd to dinner ; and drawing the hen 
br her, which was served up as the first dish, ** C ome, ’ suid she, 

“Mr. Murgatroyd, let us now be good friends: since you al- 
low the hen to be dressed at my table, we'll divide it between 
us.” 

She was a Ia dy of uncommon prudence in the management 
of her affairs. Bishop Rainbow sums up her, character on this 
head, in two words, by calling ker a perfect mistress of fore- 
cast, and eftercast 


* Blinkers are those blinds affixed to the bridles of coach-horses, 


which prevent their seeing what they ought not to see. 
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CHRISTIAN SENSIBILITY. 
[From a New Volume of the Rev. R. Polwkele’s Sermons] 


N the great outline of the Christian institution the com. 
passion of God “ not willing that any perish, but that all 
should come to repentance ;” and the sufferings of our Sa- 
viour, atoning for our sins; these circumstances at once disco- 
ver to us the gentle aspect of our holy religion. 

On a nearer approach to Christianity we shall find the spirit 
of its laws to be precisely consonant with our feelings; 
while they inculcate our duty, both to God and man, by the 
warmest appeal to the instinct of nature! That sense of our 
dependence upon Him “ by whom we live, and move, and en- 
Joy our being ;” and of the blessings which we every hour ex- 
perience through His bountiful goodness—that sense which 
Constitutes the humility and gratitude of the Christian, must, 
surely, breathe its happiest ardours from a bosom unspotted 
by the world. Merged in earthly cares and pleasures, the spi- 
rit that should diffuse itself in prayer and thanksgiving, can 
maintain but a feeble intercourse with the Deity, at those 
Silent and solitary moments when the good man approaches 
the throne of grace, to address his creator and preserver, his 
Friend and his futher. He knows, that from the heart alone 
can arise the incegse of devotion. And is not this an inter. 
course of affection? Is not this a commuaion opened bya 
kind Mediator, unkuown to the Jew or to the heathen? For 
** we come not unto the mount that might be touched, and 
that burned with fire; nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest! But we are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and to Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant; and to the blood of spriak- 
ling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel!” The 
Platonist had veiled his God in a gloom impenetrable by the 
valgar, though familiar to the philosophic eye ; and had given 
hin a language incommunicable to common ears. I[t was 
only refined wisdom that could presume to approach tle sub- 
limity of histhrone. Yet Christian sensibility drew back the 
curtain, and disclosed the Universal Parent, pitying the weak- 
nesses, the ignorance of man; and bending in mercy from the 
skies, to relieve and to protect his children! The God of the 
pagan was terror, the God of the Christian is love! 

If a feeling heart be required amidst the retirements of our 
morning and evening sacrifice, it is much more necessarily 
connected with the devotional energies of a public assembly. 
There is an endearing sweetness, there is an elevated pleasure, 
resulting from our devout association at the sanctuary. Our 
sacred sympathies are, perhaps, visibly diflused through wn 
mul- 
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multitude of the people; and the highest gratification arises 
from the united expressions of piety and love! 

{tis by an easy transition we pass hence to a prospect of 
the social duties. To be tender-hearted, to be kindly-affec- 
tioned one towards another; on this depends our associated 
communiva with our God, and this is the spirit of the gospel. 
The law that enjoins the practice of charity, is the fallest con- 
fi;mation of our benevolent propensities ; whilst it points them 
to a height which nature could not intently survey; and pro- 
poses God himéelf, whose peculiar attribute is wnercy, as the 
pattern of qur imitation. “ Be ye perfect, even as your Fa- 
ther in Heaven is perfect.” 

The most liberal and extended circle of unassociated huma- 
nity, could scarcely embiace a benevolence alive to the welfare 
of all, whether our friends or our enemies; patient of injuries ; 
imploring Heaven to forgive the offender who strikes at our 
character, our property, or our life; jenient and genile to the 
creatures around us; and even interested in the sensations of 
every animated being. ‘Thus is charity “ the fulfilling of the 
law,” and the noblest expansion of those feelings, which are 
the ornament of man. 

If we call to memory the manner in which charity and the 
other Christian graces were recommended to mankind; if we 
recollect the ci:cumstances of our Saviour’s miracles, and the 
character of his discourses ; we shall be further confirmed in 
the idea, that our religion is the religion of the heart. We 
have hardly a miracle on record, that does not carry with it the 
gentlest commiseration for human sufferings, that doth not ope- 
rate to the relief of the wretched. We have scarcely a con- 
versation, that doth not appeal to the passions or the fancye 
“ The author and finisher of our faith” was “ in all things, 
made like unto his brethren ;” and was “ touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” that he mighi the more easily accom- 
modate himself to our various situations. 





On the Advantages arising to Society from the Multipli- 
cation of Newspapers. 


[From Felix Fa:ley’s Bristol Journal.] 


Est natura hominum novitatis avida. 
“ It is the nature of mankind to be desirous of novelty.” 
Mr. Eprror, 


’ > AT with respect to news, as well as of liquors, man is 
a thirsty soul, we are taught in the words of my motto, 
0 at 
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at the very first entrance on our elementary studies. Curio. 
sity is the appetite of the mind; it must be satisfied or we 
perish. 

Among the improvements, therefore, of modern times, 
there is none on which I find more reason to congratulate my 
countrymen, than the increase of knowledge by the multipli. 
cation of newspapers. 

With what a mixture of horror and commiseration do we 
now look back to that period in our history, when, as it js 
said, a written letter caine down once a week to the coffee. 
house, where a proper person, with a clear and strong voice, 

ras pitched upon to read it aloud to the company asseinbled 
upon the occasion! Low earnestly did thev all listen! How 
greedily did they suck down every drop of intelligence that 
fell within their reach! Happy the man who carried off but 
half a sentence! It was his employment, for the rest of the 
evening, to imagine what the other half might have been, 
In days like these there was, indeed, (if we may use the ex. 
pression) “ a famine in the land,” and one wonders how peo. 
ple contrived to keep body and soul together. 

The’ provision at present made for us is ample. There are 
morning papers for breakfast ; there are evening papers for 
supper ; | beg pardon, I mean for dinner; and lest during the 
interval, wind should get into the stomach, there’ still is, | 
believe, in the metropolis, [ know there was, a paper published 
by way of luncheon, about noon. That fanaticism may not 
overwhelm us, and that profane learning may be duly mingled 
with sacred, there are also Sunday Gazettes; whicli remove 
one objection formerly urged, and surely not without reason, 
against the observation of the day. 

Some have complained, that to read all the newspapers and 
compare them accurately together, as it is necessary to do be- 
fore a right judgment can be formed of the state of things in 
general, is grown to be a very laborious task, which whoever 
performs properly can do nothing else. And why should he: 
Perhaps he has nothing else to do; perhaps, if he had not this 
to do, he would be in mischief. The complaint springs from 
a criminal indolence, the child of peace aud wealth. No man 
knows what may be done within the compass of a day ’till he 
tries. Fortune favoursthe brave. Let him buckle to the work, 
and despair of nothing. The more difficulty the more honour. 

The Athenians, we are told, spent their time only “ in hearing 
or telling some new thing.” Would he wish to spend his time 
better than the Athenians did ? 

It has been thought that tradesmen and artificers may spend 
too much of their time in this employment, to the neglect of 
their own respective occupations. But this can be thought 
only by such as have not cousidered, that to an Englishmaa 
his 
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his country is every thing. Self is swallowed up, as it ought 
to be, in patriotism ; ; or, to borrow ecclesiastical language, the 
constitution is his diocese; his own business can only be re- 

carded in the light of a commendam, on which if he can cast 
an eye how and t then, as he happens to pass that way, it is abun- 
dant! y sufficient. 

The spirit of defamation by which a newspaper is often pos- 
sessed, has now found its own remedy in the diversity of them, 
for though a gentleman may read, that he himself is a scoun- 
drel, and bis wife no better than she should be, to-day, he will 
be sure to read, that both of them are very good sort of people 
to-morrow. In the same manner, if one paper, through mis- 
take or design, kill his friend, there is another ready to fetch 
him to life; nay if he have good luck in the order of his read- 
ing, he may be informed that his friend is alive again, before 
he had perused the account of his death. 

The expence of advertising in so many different newspapers 
may perhaps be deemed a hardship upon authors. But they 
have, in return, the comfort of reflecting what benefactors 
they are to the revenue. That the vehicles of intelligence, nu- 
merous as they are, are not too numerous, appears, because 
there is news for them all, there are purchasers for them ail, 
and advertisements for all. These last not only aflord aid to 
government and are pretty reading, but sometimes have an 
influence upon the important aflairs of the world, which is not 
known or even suspected. 

No‘event of latter times more astonished mankind than the 
sudden downtall of the Jesuits, and various causes have been 
assigned for it. | am happy thatit is in my power, by means 
of a correspondent at Rome, who was in the secret, to furnish 
your readers with the true one; an anecdote, which, | believe, 
has never before transpire d. 

Te Was owing 5 then to an adve rtisement in an law ‘lish news- 


or other found | its way to aes vatican. i rem alee pe rectly 
well to have read the advertisement at the time, and to have 
noted it down in my adversaria, as [ am wont to do when any 
thing strikes me ina particulas manner. It ran thus 

“ John Haynes, of St. Clements, Oxford, begs leave to in- 
form the public, that h. alon 1¢ possesses the true art of making 
leather breeches sit easy. 

As the aewspaper containing the advertisement came from 
Oxford, his holiness and their eminences immediately saw, 
that in these last words was conve yed a keen though correct 
satire upon the loose casu stry of the sons of Loyola. A con- 
sistory was called, and Ganganelli formed his resolujion. What 
follows d, all the world knows 
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From this instance it is evident, that we ought to read lj 
newspapers, country as well as town, on which we can lay oy 
hands ; for we know not what we may have lost by Wnissing 
any one of them. ‘This enlarges the sphere of our researches, 
and the imagination riots in the delicious prospect. The jour 
nals printed at our own cities and towns must always have ap 
especial claith to our attention. 

I was seized a few yeurs ago at a considerable distance from 
my native city with a violent fever. James's powder ceased tg 
be of service: the physician of the place, who had been called 
in, shook his head ; and | began to think 1 should never more 
behold the Bush coffee-room or Barry’s library. 1 was almost 
speechless, but endeavoured from time to ume, as well as] 
could, to articulate “ Felix Farley.” My attendants ¢on- 
cluded me delirious, and heeded not what I said; "tll a lad, 
who travelled as my servant, coming accidentally into the 
room, exclaimed eagerly, that he would be hanged if bis mas- 
ter did not mean the Bristol newspaper. It was fetched by 
express, and I made signs that it should be read. The effect 
was a kindly perspiration, followed by a genile sleep, from 
which I awoke with my fever abated, and felt myself greatly 
refreshed ; indeed | continued mending. On the Saturday fol 
lowing “ the julap, as before” was repeated; and on Monday 
I rose, and pursued my journey. 

There is an argument in favour of a multiplicity of newsps 
pers, which I do not remember to have met with; namely, 
that no man is ever satisfied with another man’s reading a 
newspaper to him; but the moment it is laid down, he takes 
it up, and reads it over again. It is absolutely necessary there- 
fore that each should have a newspaper to himsel/, and so 
change round, ’till every paper shall have been read by every 
person. 

A question has sometimes been debated concerning the best 
time for reading newspapers. But surely the proper answer to 
it is, read them the moment you can get them. For my own 
part, I always dry my paper upon my knees, and make shift 
pick out a few articles during the operation. [t has been fan- 
cied that by reading of this kind in a morning, the head of 4 
young academic becomes so filled with a hetoregenous mixture 
of trash, that he is fit for nothing. But bona verba: tuir and 
softly, my good friend; why should we not take up the matter 
at the other end, and say rather, his mind is so expanded by 4 
rich yatiety of new ideas, that he is fit for—any thing. 


ACADEMICUS. 


Amiable 
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Amiable Female Character. i 


Few weeks since died, at Turnstall, in the Staffordshire te 
“X potteries, aged 49, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Anthony 
Keeling, esq- formerly an eminent manufacturer of china and 
earthenwate. This lady furnished to her friends and the world 
another consolatory instance of this important truth, that all 
which is taken away from us ought not to be counted lost; 
strongly exemplifying the impartial goodness of providence in 
its distribution of temporal benefits and privations. Owing to 
a fall in her tender years, she contracted such a degree of lame- 
ness, as rendered any continued bodily exertion very irksome; 
and was thereby prevented from partaking of many of the fes- 
tivities and enjoyments of genteel life: but this, far from tine- 
turing her mind with any portion of peevishness or discontent, 
only led her more assiduously to cultivate those social and heart- 
binding virtues, which rendered her character most amiable, 
and continually drew round her, both of her own relations and 
remote acquaintances, a circle of pleasing and elegant associ- 
ates; who were charmed with the suavity of her manners, ex- 
hilarated with the unvarying cheerfulness of her disposition, 
and warmed with the benevolence of her heart. She possessed 
a bright and vigorous fancy, and her understanding was fervid 
and vivacious. She was a great lover of the belles-lettres, and 
had attained such proficiency in the practice of the delightful 
science of music, as to rank her the first amateur performer 
upon the harpsichord in the county. 

After a patient but ineffectual struggle witha delicate con- 
stitution, she cheerfully and serenely, as she had always lived, 
resigned her life, rich in that faith and hope of future felicity, 
which leaves upon the minds of her family and friends, the 
sweetest impressions to console them for the loss of the object 
of their tenderness. 


REFLECTION. 





T is of the utmost importance to every human being, not to 
suffer even one day to pass without seriousty reflecting whe- 
ther he is travelling the right road. 





A QUESTION, by William Ouidridge, at Yeaimpton Aca- 


demy. 


] [VIDE the number 70 into two such parts, that their pro 
duct may be, io the sum of their squares, in the ratio of 

Sto8. This quesiion is requested to be answered by algebra. 

Vol. 51. 2 Q Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Strike, of Nerth Hill, near Launceston, to J. Channon’s Res 
bus, inserted February 11, : 


EDAN’s the chair which, when transpos’d, 
ANDES, the mountains are disclos’d. 


*+* The like answer has been received from Caroline Caines, of Lions. 
Gate ; C. Caines, at Cerne school; A. Keen, of Menhenniot; J. W. of 
Charimouth; and J. March, of Ottery. 


An ANAGRAM, by J. Kerby, of Helston. 





Serpent venomous transpose ; 
A town of Germany disclose ; 
Again transform, youthen will see, 
The suurce of life ot every tree. 


4 REBUS, dy 3. W. of Charmouth. 


HE first thing that you have to find, 
Is something of the human kind; 
The wanton wife she does my next, 
And leaves her husband quite perplex’d: 
My whole is a woman held out to your view, 
In her husband’s long absence was constant and true- 





A REBUS, dy A, Keen, of Menhennias. 


Ts wife of Pluto first you'll find ; 
A bird of prey then call to mind; 

An acid fruit likewise unfold; 

A metal, gents. must now be told; 

A title of Minerva name; 2 

A serpent for my sixth explain ; 

Lastly the god that rules the main. 
The initials jotn’d will make appear, 
A bird that loves its young most dear. 











oy rey ee The 
4A REBUS, by W. Petherick, of St. Austell. 
ROM orient climes, where zephyrs play. P 
To Albion’s far-fam’d isle, He’ 
A virgin seeks her devious way For 
With fenovating smile. : 
‘ Wh 
Then hail thou sweet, enchanting spring, The 
Again the sceptre sway ; At 
Depose the arctic tyrant king, For 
And make my first look gay. Th 
e 
She comes, and fills my first with sweets, And 
Ambrosial breezes rise ; Fac! 
The goldfinch now his song repeats, Atl 
And Phosphor gilds the skies. Th 
; ¢ 
Near Lybian coasts a spot is found, At\ 
Where spring perpetual reigns : Un: 
The parts transpos’d, the same expound, And 


do find it now remains. 
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AN AWAKENED SINNER, 





Py te ah of sin, my blushing soul 
Trembles beneath th’ arrest of God! 
W hose voice bids Sinai’s thunder roll 

[n anger o’er my guilty head! 
The skies their sable robes assume, 
And only lightnings cleave the gloom. 


Appali’d with fear, and lost in grief, 
How shall I fly th’ indignant storm ? 
A broken law has no relief! 
And heaven and earth unite to frown. 
On every side I meet despair, 
ill try what refuge is in prayer. 


Save! Save! a worthless wretch from woe, 
To my relief, Oh Jesus haste! 

Stop! Stop! the vengeful bolt, and shew 
lhe mystic secrets of thy grace ; 

And bid some rays of hope appear, 
My trembling steps to guide and cheer. 


Lead me from Sinai’s awful mount, 
Where legal justice reigns alone ; 

To peaceful Zion’s verdant height, 
The place of mercy’s open throne: 
‘There plead my cause, and set me free, 

From guilt, despair, and misery. 





————— 


The Anniversary Song usually sung by the Welsh on St. David's Day 


ALE winter, with thy icy face, now bid us all farewell, 

A man like March has taken place, one month with us to dwell, 
He’s brother to fair April shower, and usher to sweet May; 
For in his hat he wears a leek, all on St. David’s day. 


When Julius Casar with his force did first invade this land, 

The Welshmen bold, on foot and horse, did this proud foe withstand; 
A tribute of them he did crave, which they refus’d to pay, 

For which they always wear a leek, all on St. David’s day. 


Then afterwards the Saxons came, who Essex did obtain, 

And with an army were prepar’d this kingdom for to gain ; 

Each town and city went to rack, whilst Saxons bore the sway, 
Atlength the Welshmen drove them back, all on St. David's day. 


The next to them the Danes came in, that proud usurping foe; 

At Winchester they did begin this land to overthrow ; 

Until at length great Alfred came, who drove them quite away, 

And conquer’dall the Danish crew, all on St. David's day. 

When 
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When crook’d-back Richard wore the crown, as regent of our land, 
No policy could pull him down, nor his proud force withstand, pa 
Lill Harry Richmond entered Wales, whom Welshmen did obey, 
And conquer’d him in Bosworth Field, ail on St. David’s day. 


St James, we hear, the Spaniards boast; St. Dennis is for France; 
St. Patrick in the western coast the Irishmen advance; 

George wears the sword; David the scales of justice bears the sway, 
Old England drinks a health to Wales, all on St. David's day. 


The Welshmen they were always true, and had a full intent 

‘To give the king and prince their due, and love each precedent; 
And to maintain their ancient fame, that never will decay, 
Love’s blessing light upon each name who keeps St. David's day. 





Lines on being told by Jane that she had dreamed of me. 
*VE heard, dear Jane, that ** when repose 
Doth o’er our couch her poppies shake, 
Our slumb’ring thoughts will dwell on those 
Whom most we think of when awake.” 


Ah! this is true, for still when I 
Would court my pillow’s downy rest 
I find my nightly visions fly 
To where my daily dreams are blest. } 
And I have heard, ** the heart alone 
Speaks when in sleep the body’s laid ; 
And oft the mind’s best secret’s shewn, 


And oft its dearest wish betray’d.” ( 


lf this be so, some sy]ph I'll woo, 








Some gentle spirit of the air; in 
Your dreams to me, and mine to you, V 
Witk faithful diligence tu bear, 
While o’er my slumbers watch you keep, , 
If, syIph, my ev’ry thought you bear, ) 
You'll say my tongue speaks moreasleep, nN 
Than when awake it dares declare it 
And, Oh! perhaps my Janc will shew, c 
While in my dreams I sue to thee, 0 
Some lovely smile of brighter hu« 
Than ever yet has beam’d on me. u 
W. R, St 
oli wii eh ea Bat ae es SR TAR e 
THE MUSING LOVER, . 
V ERE La moon-beam (quoth a love-sick swain 
Musing beneath the shadowy cone of night) I; 
I’d steal thro’ yonder chamber-window’s pane, li 
And on my sleeping charmer’s lip alight: | 
Were I a zephyr, when morn’s charms invite 
Her wandcring footsteps o’er the dewy lawn, SI 
Around her damask eheek and bosom white, a 
I'd frisk in fragrance from sweet flow’rs new drawn: . 
Oh! were | but a kid or nice young fawn, . 
My fondness in a thousand pranks I’d show, n 
And lick her hand, and lie her lap upon, P 
And follow her wherever she should go! c! 
Tr 


Fond youth, your idle fantasies forbear,” 
Cry’d commun sense, ** address her as you are.” 





